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The first ray of hope which gleamed upon | greatest astronomical discovery of our day, 
astronomers of being able to solve this problem, | was awarded to him, who, in other respects, 
flowed from the delicate meridian observations | is acknowledged to be the greatest astronomer 
made by Struve, in the years 1819-1621. In| of the age.” 
November, 1835, he .commenced his obser-| “The instrument,” says Herschel, “ with 
vations with the celebrated Dorpat achromatic | which Bessel made these most remarkable 
telescope,” upon the. star above mentioned. | observations, is a heliometer of large dimen- 
He selected this star because it is so near to}sions, and with an exquisite object glass by 
another, that he could easily observe both at| Fraunhofer. By the nature and construction 
the same time, in the same part of the field of | of this instrument, especially when driven by 
his telescope, and measure their angular dis-|clock work, almost every conceivable error 
tance, without moving the instrument. There} which can effect a microscopical measure is 
were other circumstances in relation to the | destroyed, when properly used ; and the pre- 
situation of « Lyre, that made it, as he be- | cautions taken by Bessel in its use, have been 
lieved, particularly favourable to his designs. | such as might be expected from his consum- 
When Professor Struve had continued his| mate skill.” 
observations till August, 1838, he thought he} ‘“ Another determination of the distance of 
had found decisive indications of such an an-|a fixed star, seems to have been made by 
nual change as would lead to the fulfilment of Henderson, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
his hopes. This star’s parallax was, in fact,|and if it prove correct, it must take prece- 
found to be #435 of a second of a degree ;| dence of the other two in point of time, and in 
and this corresponds to a distance of 771,400 | regard to the greater proximity of the star. 
times the distance of the earth from the sun. | It lies amidst many large stars in that region 
This is the greatest distance that has ever | ofthe milky way, which Herschel has thought 
been measured ; and light, though it travels|to be the nearest to our solar system. —— 
with the amazing velocity of 192,000 miles| Henderson found the parallex of this star to 
per second—a velcity that would suffice to| be 1'’ corresponding to a distance of 200,000 
make the circuit of our globe nearly eight | times that of the earth fromthe sun.” And 
times, while the ofa makes a | light would pass from it to us in about three 
single vibration, would not pass over it in less | years. 
than twelve years. ; “« Now, that the distance of some stars has 
“ Within two years after Struve had com- | been obtained, the discovery of that of many 
menced observing « Lyre, Bessel began to|others may be anticipated. Their distances 
observe” the star which astronomers desig- | from each other may perhaps be found—their 
nate by “61 Cygni.” ‘He measured the|masses—the actual rate, and cause of their 
varying distance of this star from two others | motion, and many other problems may be in- 
which are near it, and do not partake of its| vestigated, of which astronomy has heretofore 
proper motions, and by these measurements, | only dreamed.” 
the apparent motion of this may be deter-| ‘These aye some of the results of the inge- 
mined. From a series of observations, un-|nuity, perseverance, intellectual ability and 
paralleled in their accuracy, and in the suc-| tact of our own day, directed to a field, wide 
cess with which all instrumental errors have|as tie canopy of heaven, and deep, beyond 
been eliminated, this most accomplished astro- | the reach, or even the aspirations of the most 
nomer has determined the parallex of 61|expert Analyst. And with this Calculus, 
Cygni to be ,%433, of a second of a degree, | “‘ this beautiful and ingenious auxiliary of the 
corresponding to a distance of 592,200 times| human reason,” which the common terms of 
the earth’s mean distance from the sun. This|language are incompetent to describe, and 
distance would be travelled over by light in| which is now wielded by men, who have 
about 9} years.” proved themselves, worthy to rank as the 
“‘ The observations upon this star were pro-| descendants of Newton and Leibnitz, what 
jected by Main, of England, and all the| results, that are at all capable of numerical 
circumstances of its motion were found to| developement, may we not be allowed to anti- 
coincide most exactly with the annual paral-|cipate? 
lactic motion deduced by Bessel, and the ac-| Could these men,—I mean Newton and 
cumulated testimony in favour of this result | Leibnitz,—great as they were, and managing 
appeared so conclusive, and so superior to that| their own inimitable machinery with a skill 
advanced by Struve for the parallax of «| and a success which astonished the whole of 
Lyre, which was at that time much more|scientific Europe, be now set cown amicst 
doubtful than at present, that the gold medal | the analytical formule of the present day, with 
of the London Astronomical Society was| which, even tolerable mathematicians of this, 
awarded to Bessel in February, 1841, and the | age are conversant, they would be amazed at 
glory of having been the first to make the| the results, which their own forecast, profound 
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For “ The Friend.” 
DISTANCE OF THE FIXED STARS. 


The attention of astronomers, furnished 
with instruments of the greatest magnifying 
powers, and delicacy of construction, has been 
long perseveringly directed to observations 
on some of the fixed stars, which, from their 
splendour, may be regarded as the nearest, 
with a view to determine their distances from 
the earth. Yet these observations, though 
they have been made with the utmost care, 
and when the earth was in the most favour- 
able positions, have, until quite recently, 
proved entirely insufficient to determine, what 
has thus been so laboriously, and so carefully 
sought. . It is the privilege of the astronomer 
to perseverr, and to hope: yet it was almost 
feared that the assignment of a determinate 
value to the annual parallax of a fixed star, 
would forever baffle every effort that might be 
made for the attainment of this object. Now 
the annual parallax of a fixed star is the 
greatest angle, at the star, that can be sub- 
tended by the semi-diameter of the earth’s 
orbit. Or, to give a looser and more popular 
definition, which will very well serve our pre- 
sent purpose—imagine two straight lines to 
be drawn from the star—one to the earth; 
the other to the sun; the angle at the star, 
made by these two lines, is that star’s paral- 
lax. If by any means this angle can be 
brought to measurement, we may, by using it, 
and the distance of the earth from the sun, 
which has long been known to be about 
95,000,000 of miles, calculate with consider- 
able certainty the star’s distance from the 
earth. This angle, if it amounted to scarcely 
more than a single second of a degree, would, 
long ere this have been detected and measur- 
ed: such is the great accuracy of the astro- 
nomical observations, and such the perfection 
of the instruments to which the heavenly 
bodies are subjected. This angle, though 
amounting to little more than one fourth of a 
second, in the case of « Lyre, has been lat- 
terly ascertained. 

* This vast stride over what was before 
regarded as an approach to infinite distance, 
has been accomplished by the most minute 
attention to microscopical admeasurements. 
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354 THE FRIEND. 





as it was, had scarcely seen the shadow of.|The machine itself has a great resemblance| Extraordinary Abstinence from Food.— 
Months of severe study, were these men now | to a cottage piano, with the external frame-|The more that animals enjoy the qualities of 
to begin, where they left off, when death ar-| work removed. It has seventy-two channels, | youth, strength, and activity, the greater is 
rested the further progress, here, of their|containing a complete fount of type, under |the increase and development of their parts, 
mighty minds, would be necessary ere they} which are placed levers in connection with|and the greater the necessity for an abundant 
could take hold of those grand themes for} keys similar to those of the piano, each key | supply of food. Of many individuals exposed 


mathematical discussion, which have grown 
out of the Theory of Planetary Disturbances ; 


a theory, which is a simple consequence of} different letters are placed. 


having engraved on it its character, which cor- 
responds with the channels above in which the 





to an absolute abstinence of many days, the 
young are always the first to perish. Of this 


As the letters |the history of war and shipwreck offers in all 


Newton’s great law of universal and partial | are moved out of the channels by the action of |ages too many frightful examples. There are 
attraction. ‘ They would not, without long | the player, they slide through various curves 
study, be able to follow in the track of La-|on an inclined-plane at the back of the ma- 
grange, Laplace, Ivory, Plana, and Bowditch, | chine, and fall to one point, where they are 
or to unravel the intricate web of analysis, | received into a spout, and beaten forward toa 
which Pontecoulant, Rosenberger, or Airy | composing stick, or as it is called by the ma- 
have woven, from their first, raw material.” | chinist, a justifying-box, by a very ingenious 

In preparing the above, free use has been| mechanical movement. ‘This justifying-box 


made of Gummere’s Astronomy, as well as of | 
a couple of able and learned articles by Pro- 
fessor Lovering, of Harvard University. They 
may be found in the first and second numbers 
of the Cambridge Miscellany, edited by Pro-| 
fessors Pierce and Lovering, and published at 
Boston. 

While thus spending a leisure hour, the 
mind of the writer has been afresh ingen’ 
with feelings of astonishment, in reflecting 
upon the vastness of that power, in the exer- 
cise of which, the different and most distant | 
objects of creation were each assigned its| 
proper place—the perfectness of that wisdom | 
which regulates the whole—and the infinite | 
distance there must ever be, between the} 
mind of man, disciplined as it may be, under | 
the profoundest “ earth born” philosophy, and 
the conceptions of that Eternal Mind, which | 
takes in the future and the past, equally with 
the present, and “ sees the end from the be- 
ginning |” He has found himself involuntarily | 
—and he could hope, not irreverently, exclaim- 
ing—as perhaps others may do while perusing | 
the article,—‘‘ Great and marvellous are thy | 
works, Lord God Almighty.” T. 


NEW MACHINE. 


The following account of a new “ labour- 
saving” machine, is stated in the paper from 
which we take it, to be from the London 
Herald of Sixth month 10th. We insert it 
thinking it may interest our readers, but ven- 
ture no opinion as to its feasibility. Some of 
our typographical friends express themselves 
doubtfully. 

New Patent Composing Machine.—There 
was exhibited yesterday, at 110 Chancery- 
lane, one of those triumphs of mechanical 
genius and ski!l to which so many tens of 
thousands of industrious workmen of the pre- 
sent day can point—notwithstanding all that 
modern philosophy may say about the benefits 
which such improvements have conferred upon 
the community at large—as the cause of their 
utter ruin and degradation. The machine | 
alluded to is a new patent composing one, and | 
will, there can be little doubt, and that at 
no distant period, work an entire revolution in 
the composing portion of the printing trade. 
It is the invention of Young and Delcambre, 
the inventors of a somewhat similar but com- 
paratively imperfect machine, published in the 
public journals about a twelye month since. 


| 


is at the end of a receiving-spout, and the 
type is drawn into it in lines of the width of 
the page to be set up: and when the usual 
number of lines have been justified, the box 
is emptied into a galley, in the way that 
the compositor empties his composing-stick. 
While this “ setting up” of type, as the print- 


|ers term it, but which here is in reality “ let- 


ting down,” is going on, the channels are 
being fed by two boys. The rapidity with 
which this machine gets through its work 
may be judged of from the fact, that type 
equal to half a column of this journal was jus- 
tified in a few minutes less than an hour—that 
is, as fast the reporter usually transcribes his 
notes. At this machine there are eight per- 
sons employed, three intelligent young women, 
and five boys, the first are alternately engaged 
two hours each in composing, justifying and 
correcting. ‘The same system obtains with 
the boys, one of whom turns the wheel, before 
spoken of, two, as has been stated, fill the chan- 
nels, and distribute the type. A clever com- 
positor will set up 2000 letters in an hour, but 
the average is about 1500 or 1600 letters. 
The young women whom we saw compose at 
the machine, have, as they stated to us, been 
a learning for about three months, and the 
average rate at which they justify, for we 
observed that the composer was sometimes 
too quick for the justifier, is about 6000 let- 
ters per hour. With nine or twelve months 
practice, they will very likely be able to 
compose at the rate of 8000 or 9000 per hour. 
The cost of composing by this machine was 
stated to be 2d. per thousand, and from the 
rate at which the machine composed, and the 
wages which we ascertained were paid to 
those employed, we entertain no doubt that 
such is the fact. ‘The movements of the ma- 
chine are extremely simple and beautiful, and 
the whole of it being composed of steel and 
brass, it will work for years without getting | 
out of order. One of these machines work 
three sorts of type. The only objection that 
struck us was that the constant friction of the 
letters down the brass channels, after they 
are struck out by the action of the composer, | 
must be injurious to the type. fhe machine 





was worked by clean dry type; what would | 
be the effect of working with the usual letter | 
of a morning paper? 


several instances on record of an almost total 
abstinence from food for an extraordinary 
length of time. Captain Bligh, of the Bounty, 
sailed nearly four thousand miles in an open 
boat, with occasionally a single, small bird, not 
many ounces in weight, for the daily sus- 
tenance of seyenteen people; and it is even 
allegéd that fourteen men and women of the 
Juno, having suffered shipwreck on the coast 
of Arracan, lived twenty-three days without 
any food. Two people first died of want on 
the fifth day. In the opinion of Rhedi, ani- 
mals support want much longer than is gene- 
rally believed. A civet cat lived ten days 
without food; an antelope twenty, and a 
very large wild cat also twenty; an eagle 
survived twenty-eight days; a badger one 
month, and several dogs thirty-six days. In 
the memoirs of the Academy of Science, there 
is an account of a bitch, which had been acci- 
dentally shut up in a country-house, existing 
for forty days without any other nourishment 
than the stuff on the wool of the mattrass, 
which she had torn to pieces. A crocodile 
will live two months without food ; a scorpion 
three ; a bear six ; a cameleon eight, and viper 
ten. Vaillan had a spider that lived nearly a 
year without food, and was so far from being 
weakened by abstinence, that it immediately 
killed another large spider, equally vigorous, 
but not so hungry, which was put in with it. 
John Hunter inclosed a toad between two 
stone flower-pots, and found it as lively as 
ever, after fourteen months. Land tortoises 
have lived without food for eighteen months ; 
and Baker is known to have kept a beetle in 
a state of total abstinence for three years. It 
afterwards made its escape. Dr. Shaw gives 
an account of two serpents which lived in a 
bottle without any food for five years. 


CONTRIVANCE OF THE HONEY BEE, 


Bees are exceedingly skilful in their strata- 
gems. In order to guard against certain little 
moths, (Tinea mellonella,) the greatest de- 
stroyers of their combs, they place sentinels 
at the entrance of their hives, who pace about, 
with their antenne extended, and alternately 
directed to the right and left. Inthe mean 
time, the moths flutter round the entrance ; 
and it is curious to see with what art they 
know how to profit by the disadvantage that 
the bees, which cannot discern objects but in 
a strong light, labour under by moonlight. 


| But should they touch a moth with these or- 
gans of nice sensation, it falls an immediate 
victim to their just anger. The moth, how- 
ever, seems to glide between the sentinels,— 
avoiding, with the utmost caution, all contact 
with their antenna, as if she were sensible that 
her safety depended upon it. These night- 





sentinels upon guard are often heard to emit 
a very low hum; but no sooner does any 
strange insect or enemy touch their antennz, 
than the guard is put into evident commotion, 
the hum becomes louder, and the enemy is 
assailed by the bees from the interior of the 
hive. ‘To defend themselves from the death’s- 
head moth, they have recourse to a different 
proceeding. In seasons when they are an- 
noyed by this animal, they barricade the 
entrance of their hive by a thick wall, made 
of wax and propolis. ‘This wall stops up the 
gateway, but is itself pierced with one or two 
openings, each sufficient for the passage of a 
working bee. These fortifications, however, 
are occasionally varied. Sometimes there is 
only one wall, as above described ; at others, 
many little bastions, one behind the other, are 
erected. Gateways masked by the interior 
walls, and not corresponding with those in 
them, are made in the second line of building. | 
These casemented gates are not constructed 
by the bees without the most urgent necessity. 
When their danger is present and pressing, 
and they are, as it were, compelled to seek 
some preservative, they have recourse to this 
mode of defence, which places the instinct of 
these animals in a wonderful light, and shows 
how admirably they can adapt their proceed- 
ings to circumstances.— Swainson. 





RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION, 


Many conflicting statements have been made | 
within the last two years, in relation to the) 
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be found that the British emancipation took 
place without the occurrence of a single in- 
stance of tumult or disturbance ; that the joy 
of the negroes on the 1st of August, 1838, was 
orderly, sober, and religious ; that since eman- 
cipation, the negroes had been thriving and 
contented ; that they have varied their man- 
ner of living, and multiplied their comforts 
and enjoyments; that their offences against 
the laws have become more and more light 
and unfrequent ; that their morals have been 
improved ; that marriage has become more 
and more substituted for concubimage ; that 
they are eager for education; rapidly ad- 
vancing in knowledge, and powerfully influ- 
enced by the ministers of religion. Such are 
among the results of emancipation which are 
plain and indisputable, and these results con- 
stitute in the estimation of Her Majesty’s 
government and the people of England the 
complete success of the British emancipation, 
in so far as relates to the primary and para- 
mount objects of the act.’ ” 


Extracted for “ The Friend.” 
THE APOCALYPTIC CHURCHES, 
From Elliott’s Travels in Austria, Russia and Turkey. 
SMYRNA. 


“ The view of Smyrna from the sea is stri- 
king ; it stands in the centre of an amphitheatre 
of hills, which shelter it on every side, except 
the south, where they form a gulf, whose 
beauties have been compared to those of the 


weights attached, to allow of their remaining 
open at any elevation ; and if locks appear on 
the latter, it is too much to expect that they 
should be serviceable. The shops are little 
dark rooms; but tolerably supplied with Eu- 
ropean articles. ‘The bazaars, with their long 
covered rows of stalls, built with sundry pre- 
cautions against fire, whose ravages are aw- 
fully common, are secured by iron gates closed 
at night. As to the rest, Turkish towns in 
general offer little variety, and the description 
already given of Constantinople applies to 
Smyrna, except as regards the finer buildings, 
greater extent, and gaudy exterior of the 
capital. 

‘The modern city, called by the Turks 
Ismir, contains a population estimated at more 
than a hundred and twenty, and less than a 
hundred and fifty thousand. Of these, thirty 
thousand may be Greeks, eight thousand 
Armenians, ten thousand Jews, five thousand 
catholics, six hundred protestants, and the rest 
Turks. All are supported by commerce. The 
chief imports are woollen cloths, lead, tin, 
glass, and wrought silks. The principal arti- 
cles of export are cotton, silk, carpets, An- 
gora wool, camelots, skins, wax, amber, drugs 
and fruit. Sweet lemons, oranges, citrons, 
watermelons, figs and grapes abounds here in 
great perfection. Fish likewise is very plen- 
tiful, as is game of all kinds, and the flesh of 
wild boars. ‘The sheep, like those of Pere- 
kop, in Crim Tartary, and the Cape of Good 
| Hope, have broad tails, which weigh ten or 
| twelve pounds each, and yield a rich fat in 


effect which emancipation has produced upon) bay of Naples; but the comparison is too| high repute. 


the character and condition, both moral and | 
physical, of the blacks in the English West| 
India Islands, insomuch that it is exceedingly 
difficult for a person who looks on both sides, 
to form a definite opinion on the subject. In 
a late debate in the English House of Com- 
mons, Lord Stanley, who, by the way, was 





favourable to be just. The town spreads up 


“The sea is gradually receding from the 


the slope of Mount Pagus, and stretches along| shore; and this to such an extent that the 
its foot; on the quay are seen the houses of} governor of the town now and then sells slips 
European merchants and consuls ; and beyond, | of land half under water, leaving the pur- 
the ‘Turkish quarter, with its usual pictur- | chasers to secure them against the waves. 
esque admixture of minarets and cypresses.|'The process of recession, however, is a slow 
Above, a wood of these stately trees indicates} one ; and it is difficult to assign a probable 


always a zealous advocate of the emancipation | the site of the ‘Turkish cemetry, while thous- | time for the production of any sensible effects. 


act, made the following statement :— 

“That the emancipation of the negro popu- 
lation of the West Indies had in the benefits| 
which were derived from it, exceeded the} 
most sanguine expectations of the most ardent | 
advocates of the measure. In every one of | 
the islands, the physical condition and pros-| 
perity of the labouring classes had reached to! 
an extent far greater than had been antici-) 
pated ; and what was still more gratifying, the | 
improvement in their physical condition was | 
accompanied by a corresponding improvement | 
in their social and moral habits. Religious | 
instruction had produced its anticipated efiects, 
inducing greater purity in domestic life, and | 
creating a stronger desire for education. This 
he considered to be a result infinitely more 
important than any improvement in their phy- 
sical condition. (Hear, hear.) To show that 
he did not exaggerate the vast improvement 
which had taken place in the habits and con- 
ditions of the West India labourers, he would | 
read to the House an extract from an official | 
document, which he had a short time since 
addressed to a foreign power, in answer to a 
statement in which the great experiment of 
emancipation was alluded to as having proved 
a failure. The words were these :-— It will 





ands of marble slabs, paving the acclivity of | 


the mountain, point out the south as the quar- 
ter selected for the resting-place of deceased 
Armenians and Hebrews. ‘This is the favour- 
ite resort of the ‘Turkish females, whose lively- 
colaured dresses strikingly contrast with their 
long flowing white veils, as they sit quafling 
sherbet, and smoking chibouques on carpets 
spread on the ground; they are usually ac- 
companied by negroes, or negresses, and form 
themselves into little groups to discuss the 
merits of their respective lords, and the 
budgets of their various harems. 

* But if a first view be calculated to make 
a favourable impression, this is not confirmed 
by an inspection of the interior of the city. 
‘The quarter occupied by Franks, called Frank 
Street, has a gutter running through its centre, 
and is dirty, ill-paved, and narrow; in addi- 
tion to which, it is rendered almost impass- 
able by long strings of camels, and porters 
carrying huge bales of cotton, who compel the 


It was predicted in the last century,—but the 
catastrophe foretold, seems to have advanced 
very little towards completion,—that, ere 
long, Smyrna, like Ephesus, would be alto- 

ther deserted by the sea ; in which case the 
Sauntain of her commerce would probably be 
dried up, and she would sink into the com- 
parative insignificance of Pergamus, Thyatira, 
and Philadelphia; if not into the utter deso- 
lat‘on of her fallen sisters, Ephesus, Sardis, 
and Laodicea. 

“ There is a great lack of accommodation 
for travellers. ‘The only inn in the town con- 
tains but a single decent room ; and the noise 
of revelry is incessant. Besides this, there 
are three boarding-houses, of which it is diffi- 
cult to name the best, for nobody that has tried 
one seems willing to believe that he could ex- 
change for a worse. Furnished lodgings are 
not to be procured ; nor can furniture be hired 
for a few weeks or months; so that, unless 
accommodated by a friend, a traveller will 


pedestrian frequently to seek refuge under a| generally be uncomfortably circumstanced. 
gate way. The houses are miserably built ;|'The apparatus commonly used for supplying 
the sides consist often of planks ; and when of| warmth to the body in cold weather is a tun- 
bricks, the walls are too thin to keep out cold| door, or brazier; this is placed under the 
and damp. Neither windows nor doors are | table, which is covered by a large cloth held 
made to shut close; none of the former have by each member of the family circle up to the 
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chin, to prevent the heat from escaping. 
Grates and stoves have of late years been in- 
troduced; but they are still rare, and to be 
seen only in Frank dwellings. 

“ Most of the European merchants have 
houses in the country to which they retire 
during the great heat, for in summer the cli- 
mate is oppressively hot ; but the temperature 
is greatly moderated by a refreshing sea- 
breeze, called inbat, which blows with little 
intermission for some hours before and after 
noon. During the season, snakes and lizards 
are numerous; and the surrounding plains 
abound with foxes, wolves, jackals, and hy- 
enas. In spring vast numbers of storks visit 
the city. They are preceded by a few scouts, 
who are supposed to make their observations, 
and then to return to the main body ; these, 
having duly weighed the report of their emis- 
saries, decide on an advance, and soon make 
their appearance ina flight, consisting of many 
thousands. Storks are regarded with great 
veneration by the Turks, who consider their 
proximity a favourable omen, and encourage 
them to build in the town. They are of great 
utility in killing locusts, which, now and then, 
alight here, destroying every green thing; 
they are likewise natural enemies to snakes ; 
so that the estimation in which they are held 
is founded on reason ; and it is not improbable 
that the worship offered to the ibis in Egypt 
owed its origin to the utility of that bird; 
though it may, possibly, be attributed to its 
high character for parental tenderness. The 
stork is supposed to derive its name from the 
intensity of its attachment to its offspring, 
a sentiment expressed by the Greek word 
(storgee,) and the word (astorgous,) trans- 
lated in Scripture* ‘ without natural affec- 
tion,’ and coupled with others indicating the 
vilest passions, might, with much etymologi- 
cal consistency, be anglicized unstork-like.t 

“« Earthquakes are very frequent, and the 
plague often visits Smyrna. It is a curious 
fact, and one on which it would be difficult to 
reason, that when introduced from Constanti- 
nople, this disease is of a much milder cha- 
racter than when imported from the opposite 
direction ; consequently it excites much less 
alarm among the Smyrnaites. 

“The environs of the town contain some 
objects of interest. On the hill above stands 
the old fort, in a state of ruin, yet boasting 
few guns which are fired on special i 























































* Rom. 1. 31. 

+ “ It is interesting to observe the alterations effected 
by time and circumstances in men's habits and modes 
of thinking. Among the ancient Jews storks were 
held in abomination, as we learn from the two last 
books of the Pentateuch. In the present day they are 
cherished, and even protected by law in Europe, Asia 
and Africa. In Holstein they are encouraged to build 
on the roofs of houses, and are regarded as a propitious 
omen. In Calcutta they swarm on the tops of the larger 
buildings, and may be seen sometimes in parties of a 
hundred or more on the government house ; their lives 
being protected, because they are found useful in re- 
moving offals. In Africa, the religious veneration paid 
to the ibis is perpetuated to the present day. The tra- 
veller, Ali Bey, says that a large portion of the funds 
of one of the charitable institutions at Fez, is set apart 
for the ‘ express purpose of assisting and nursing sick 
cranes and storks, and of burying them when dead. ” 
—Letters from the North of Europe. 













among “the:ruins of the castle. 
early period into the hands of some Colopho- 
nian exiles, who received reinforcements from 
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it is, however, untenanted, the gates being 
kept locked. 
walls is solid, and bespeaks an early date ; but 
the great mass is more modern and of inferior 
workmanship. On a well preserved wall isa 
marble bust of the Amazon Smyrna; near 
which are the remains of a mosque and of a 
reservoir of water. 
On one side is a fine open country, intersected 
by streams, and bounded by hills; on the 
other, the gulf, covered with ships from every 
quarter of the world reposing in safety on her 
tranquil bosom. 


The lower part of some of the 


The view is extensive. 


“ At some distance from the western gate 


of the castle is the ground-plot of the stadium, 
now stripped of all its quondam appurtenances. 
On the north are the ruins of a theatre, but 
they are so built up with Turkish houses, as 
to make it difficult to define accurately the 
outline ; and in the same direction, but at a 
considerable distance, nine arches of an aque- 
duct are seen to span the river Meles. 
further, are fourteen belonging to another of} for He who giveth me strength to sustain the 
larger dimensions and greater antiquity ; close 
to which are a number of interesting petri- 
factions. 


Still 


“The Meles, a petty stream, running 


through the centre of a wide and rocky bed, 
and passing under a bridge in the outskirts of 
the town, called the Caravan bridge, is famous 
as connected with the birth of Homer; for 


history, or fable, tells us that his mother 


Critheis, named him Melesigenes, because 
she bare him on the banks of the Meles. 


Whether this be, or be not the fact, we know 


that Smyrna did not fail, at a very early pe- 
riod, to urge her claim to be regarded as the 
poet’s birth-place, in opposition to six other 
competitors who advanced equal pretensions 


to the honour. 

“ The ancient city was of Holic origin, and 
took its name from the wife of the leader of 
the colony which founded it; or, as some say, 
from the Amazon, whose bust is preserved 
It fell at an 


Ephesus ; and thus Smyrna, separating herself 
from the A®olian, became a member of the 
Ionian confederacy, of which she afterwards 
ranked as the chief. Herodotus relates, that 
the original:town was destroyed by Sardyattes, 
ing of luydia, and that a new one, about two 
a halfaniles from the site of the old, was 
Adexandria Troas, founded by Antigonus, 
and completed by Lysimachus. Under the 
Romans, it was esteemed the most beautiful 
of the Ionian cities, and styled ‘ the lovely, the 
crown of lonia, the ornament of Asia.’ In the 
thirteenth century the whole of Smyrna, with 
the exception of the acrepolis, was a mass of 
ruins, when Commenus undertook to restore 
and beautify it. In 1402, it was besieged by 
Tamerlane, since whose time it has remained 
under Turkish rule. When peace was re-es- 
tablished by the Ottoman conquest of the 
whole of the Greek empire, commerce began 
to flourish here, and the town, which had till 
then been almost confined within the walls of 
the present castle, on the top of Mount Pagus, 
‘ gradually slid, as it were, down the slope 
towards the sea, leaving behind it a naked 





space, where they now dig for old mate. 
rials.’* 

“The most interesting event connected 
with Smyrna is the martyrdom of the vener- 
able Polycarp, its bishop, who, in the theatre, 
above mentioned, witnessed a good confession, 
sealing his faith with his blood. There it was 
that, urged by the proconsul to ‘ reproach 
Christ,’ this man of God replied, with wild 
beasts and the stake before him, ‘ Eighty and 
six years have 1 served him, and he hath 
never wronged me ; and how can I blaspheme 
my King who hath saved me?’ As soon as 
the fire was prepared, stripping off his clothes, 
and loosing his girdle, he attempted to take 
off his shoes—a thing unusual for him to do 
formerly—because each of the faithful was 
wont to strive who should be most assiduous 
in serving him. Immediately the usual ap- 
pendages of burning were placed about him. 
And when they were going to fasten him to 
the stake, he said, ‘ Let me remain as I am; 


fire, will enable me also, without your securing 
me with nails, to remain unmoved in the fire.’ 
Upon which they bound him, without nailing 
him. And he, putting his hands behind him, 
and being bound as a distinguished ram from 
a great flock, a burnt offering acceptable to 
God Almighty, said, ‘O Father of thy beloved 
and blessed son Jesus Christ, through whom 
we have attained the knowledge of thee, O 
God of angels and principalities, and of all 
creation, and of all the just who live in thy 
sight—lI bless thee that thou hast counted me 
worthy of this day and this hour, to receive 
my portion in the number of martyrs, in the 
cup of Christ, for the resurrection to eternal 
life, both of soul and body, in the incorrup- 
tion of the Holy Ghost ; among whom may I 
be received before thee this day asa sacrifice 
well savored and acceptable, which thou, the 
faithful and true God hast prepared, promised 
before-hand, and fulfilled accordingly! Where- 
fore I praise thee for all these things—I bless 
thee, I glorify thee, by the eternal High 
Priest, Jesus Christ, thy well-beloved Son ; 
through whom be glory to thee, both now and 
for ever. Amen!’ And when he had pro- 
nounced ‘ Amen,’ aloud, and finished his pray- 
er, the officers lighted the fire; and a great 
flame bursting out, we, to whom it was given 
to see, and who also were reserved to relate 
to others that which happened, saw a wonder. 
For the flame, forming the appearance of an 
arch, as the sail of a vessel filled with the 
wind, was a wall round about the body of the 
martyr, which was in the midst, not as a burn- 
ing flesh, but as gold and silver refined in the 
furnace. At length, the impious observing 
that his body could not be consumed by the 
fire, ordered the confector to approach and to 
plunge his sword into his body.”f Standing 
on the spot which witnessed this memorable 





* Dr. Chandler, to whom the author is indebted for 
most of the above details regarding the ancient city of 
Smyrna, as well as for some valuable information con- 
cerning the ruins and early history of the other apoca- 
lyptie churches. 

t Epistle from the ehurch at Smyrna to the church 
at Philomelim, a city of Lycaonia, preserved by Euse- 
bius, and translated by Milner. 





whose heart does not kindle with a fervent 
desire that a double portion of the spirit of 
Polycarp may rest upon him!” 

(To be continued.) 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
BLESSINGS IN CROSSES. 


—‘* Ah, well for thee life's varied scene, 
Showed faded flowers and withered green !"’ 


*Tis well the flowers that smiling grew 
Around my joyous way, 

Sparkling with morning’s loveliest dew, 
Were early torn away. 

Oh yes! for on enchanted ground, 

My dearest hopes were firmly bound. 


For ah, I thought this scene was fair, 
I loved too well its bloom ; 
I little dreamed my joys would share, 
soon, a darksome tomb ! 
But well it was—for pleasure’s smile, 
Had won my heart with witching guile. 


I thought not of a better land, 

Until my brightest flowers 
Were gathered by an unseen hand 

To more enduring bowers. 
Yes! well it was my blossoms gay 
Were early snatched from earth away ! 
Full well it was that sorrow placed 
- My hopes and joys-above ; 
Full well it was affliction traced 

The path of heavenly love. 
Yes, well indeed I caught the sound, 
That won me from en ted ground ! 


ae ee 
From the New Bedford Mercury. 
THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


Captain Borden of the whale-ship Sally 
Ann, who arrived at this port recently from 
St. Helena, has furnished us with a list, care- 
fully compiled by a friend at that place, of the 
slave-vessels, and number of slaves captured 
by H. B. M. vessels of war on the west coast 
of Africa, and taken to the island of St. Hele- 
na for adjudication, and condemned at that 
place during the period from July 3, 1840, to 
May 6, 1842. It cannot but excite surprise 
and indignation among our readers in learn- 
ing the great extent to which this nefarious 
practice is still carried on. The list before 
us includes thirty-two vessels, having on 
board at the time of their capture no less than 
five thousand one hundred and thirty-nine 
slaves. Of these, 1736 have died; 1332 
have been conveyed to the Cape of Good 
Hope ; 542 to Demarara; 120 to Jamaica; 
201 to Trinidad ; 198 have been apprenticed 
at St. Helena, and 1010 remain to be sent, in 
accordance with their own choice, to the Bri- 
tish colonies. Of the 34 slavers, 28 were 
captured under Portuguese colours; two Bra- 
zilian ; one Montevideo, and three English. 
Among the latter is the brig Cypher, formerly 
of Salem, Mass. 

The number of vessels successfully engaged 
in the traffic in slaves must be, of course, far 
greater than the number of captures. The 
unfortunate Africans who thus fall into the 
hands of these inhuman monsters, are found 
crowded together in a most deplorable condi- 
tion. Such as have the good fortune to be 
re-captured are landed at St. Helena, where 
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reception by the British government, and hu- 
manely provided for; or in case of disease 
existing among them, those infected are 
placed on board of a roomy vessel lying at 
anchor at the leeward of the principal anchor- 
age, and placed under proper medical treat- 
ment. ‘Those who may choose to go to ser- 
vice as labourers on the island, are permitted 
to do so for a term of from three to seven 
years, under the approbation of the collector 
of the customs, with all the rights and immu- 
nities of British subjects. Our correspondent 
says :— 

“ These captures are made, and the negroes 
declared free, in virtue of a late order in 
counsel of Her Britannic Majesty. But it must 
be very questionable whether the present mode 
of disposing of these people is a strictly just 
one. No doubt Great Britain means well. 
Would it not be a more consistent plan to re- 
store these poor wretches to their own native 
homes, to burn the vessels they are found in, 
then to put on shore in Africa those piratical 
villains who would thus entrap and enslave 
them? Hence would the liberated African in 
name be liberated in reality—a just retribu- 
tion would fall on the heads of his enemies, 
who would now in turn be in the negro’s 
power, and Great Britain would be saved the 
enormous expense of thus maintaining them. 

“At present, the captains, officers and 
crews, are permitted to go at large, and until 
they can find ships to take them from St. He- 
lena, are allowed by government eighty-four 
cents each per diem. Instead of this, would it 
not accord more with strict justice to award 
corporeal punishment, and seven years con- 
finement with hard labour at thepublic works, 
to these monsters of iniquity? If this was 
done, it is presumed it would have a salutary 
effect in preventing such diabolical and fiend- 
ish proceedings being repeated. One of these 
brutal captains has been taken three times in 
different vessels.” 


Book-Keeping by Double Entry.—Nims, 
in his History of Stirlingshire, in Scotland, 
informs us that when writing was a rare 
accomplishment, the old treasurer of the town 
of Stirling kept his accounts in the following 
singular method :—He hung up two boots, one 
on each side of the chimney, and in one he 
put all the money he received, and in the other 
all receipts for the money he paid. At the end 
of the year, or whenever he wanted to make 
up his accounts, he emptied the boots, and by 
counting their several respective contents, he 
was enabled to make a balance. 


One of the most extraordinary animals of a 
former world has lately been restored by that 
indefatigable geologist, J. Buckman, and may 


now be seen at the Medical Hall. It is the! 


fossilized remains of the Ichthyosaurus, or fish 
lizard, in a very wonderful state of preserva- 
tion. The skeleton measures nearly eight 
feet in length. ‘The length of the rostrum, or 
mouth, is fifteen inches, and it is completely 
filled with perfect teeth. The orbit of the 


they are placed in depots provided for their 


ail 357 


eye, which is very beautifully preserved, is 
five inches in diameter. It has one hundred 
vertebre, and the ribs are partially covered 
with what the discoverer is of opinion is the 
actual skin. The blocks of stone upon which 
the bones were found, are laid together in the 
case, exactly in the same relative position 
which they occupied in the quarry, and joined 
together with cement. We are told that the 
weight of the specimen and case is nearly 
half a ton. Altogether it is a grand and 
imposing object, and well worthy an attentive 
examination by the curious in fossil geology. 
— Cheltenham Chronicle. 











The Great Metropolis.—London, accord- 
ing to a late authority, now measures seven 
and a half miles in length from east to west, 
by a breadth of nine miles from north to 
south. Its circumference, allowing for va- 
rious inequalities, is estimated at thirty miles, 
while the area of the ground it covers is con- 
sidered to measure no less than eighteen miles 
square. 


Saltpetre.— Experiments made within a few 
years past, prove that saltpetre is worth more 
for manure than it usually brings as a drug. 
It will give a greater corn crop than any other 
manure ; and for grass, it is said to produce 
* the tallest specimen,” and double the quan- 
tity that can be raised without it. 


To prevent Corns from growing on the 
Feet.—Easy shoes, frequently bathing the 
feet in lukewarm water, with a little salt or 
potash dissolved in it. ‘The corn itself will be 
completely destroyed by rubbing it daily with 
a little caustic solution of potash, till a soft, 
flexible skin is formed. 


— 





Randolph says in his speech that the 
manufactures of New Jersey in 1840, were 
more valuable then the cotton crop of South 
Carolina and Georgia by several millions; 
and even the potato crop of the United States, 
at only thirty cents a bushel, exceeded in 
value the cotton crop of South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama; yet who ever heard 
of legislation or nullification for potatoes !— 
State Gazette. 


Stage Coaches in the Desert.—The Lon- 
don papers announce, by advertisement, the 
establishment of a stage-coach communication 
between Cairo and Suez! Here, says the Lon- 
don Athenzum, is the march of civilization. 
But a few years since it was supposed that 
camels or dromedaries, from their power of 
enduring thirst, could alone traverse those arid 
plains and penetrate the solitude of the desert. 
Now we have hotels established at regular 
intervals, with relays of horses, and a coach 
running, which performs the journey regularly 
in about eighteen hours. ‘The announcement 
at the close of the advertisement is amusing : 
“Refreshments and provisions furnished in 
the desert at very moderate charges.” 
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Observations on Baptism : being a reply to a 


ciety of Friends.—By Exocu Lewis. 
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| vented him from presenting the arguments to| grace ; and if the inward grace can exist and 
letter on that sulyect, addressed to the So- | their greatest advantage. 


produce its blessed effects, without the accom- 
In the next place, the writer of the letter|paniment of the outward sign, then is it no 
appears to confound two things, which are | easy task to explain the necessity of the out- 


A pamphlet has lately come into my hands, | essentially different ; and which the author of | ward sign. 


entitled, “ Baptism; an affectionate letter to|the Tract, if not his own quotation from the 


Call the baptism administered by John, a 


the Society of Friends, by one who knows | office of baptism, has clearly distinguished, viz.,| type of the purificatior to be effected by the 


and loves many of its members ;” the professed 
object of which is, to correct some of the er- 
rors which he alleges have been committed 
by the writer of an essay on baptism, publish- 
ed in Philadelphia, by the Tract Association 
of Friends. 

As this author professes to write in the 
spirit of love, and for the purpose of correct- 
ing the errors of a preceding writer, it is to 
be hoped he will receive in the spirit of can- 
dour and charity, an attempt equally friendly, 
to rectify some of the misapprehensions into | 


which he appears to have fallen. | 


He opens his discussion with a request that 


his readers, or the Society of Friends, will | 


correct a sad misapprehension, into which, he 
thinks, the writer of the Tract has fallen. 
To show what this misapprehension is, he 
quotes from the Tract, a declaration, “ that | 
Christian baptism is quite another thing from | 
a mere formal ceremony, administered in| 
Christ’s name ; that this latter is easy to the 
flesh, &c., that it is not water baptism, nor 
apy kind of rituals whatever, that renders 





any man a Christian in our Saviour’s account ; 
but obedience to the operation of his Holy | 
Spirit ;” and asks whether we can be ignorant, 
that in these views we do not differ from 
Christians, who yet feel bound to retain the | 
ordinances. If then our opinions on these 
points are the same as those held by the So- 
ciety to which this writer belongs, what mis- 
apprehension is there to correct? But, he 
says, “it is intimated in the Tract, that the 
Society of Friends differ from other religious 
denominations, in regarding an outward rite, 
alone and by itself, useless ; that they are sin- 
gular in maintaining the necessity of a bap- 
tism of the heart, by the power of the Holy 
Ghost ; that they hold a peculiar opinion, in 
believing that mortification of the corrupt 
affections, is essential to all who would bear 
the name of Christ.” And this, he tells us, 
is a miserable error: to prove which, a pas- 
sage is cited from the Episcopal office of Bap- 
tism. “ Baptism representeth unto us our 


the formal ceremony, and the baptism of the | dispensation which was then about to be intro- 
Spirit ; the baptism with water, and the thing | duced, and view it as the concluding part of 
represented by it. The writer of the Tract| the legal dispensation, constituting a link be- 
declares, that submission to the mere formal | tween the law and the gospel, and its meaning 
ceremony is easy to the flesh. Is not that/is easily comprehended. 
declaration true ? And what isthe error which| That two conterminous dispensations should 
we are requested to rectify! in some measure run into each other, is not 
The author of the letter gives us to under-| strange. It would, indeed, have been sur- 
stand, that the Society of which he is a mem-| prising if theyhad not. The Jews having 
ber, do not consid the rite of water baptism | been long accustomed to the washing of them- 
as a substitute for th. baptism of the Spirit;|selves and their garments with water, as a 
but receive it ‘ only as a sign of an inward | type of inward and spiritual purification ; and 
and spiritual grace.” Admit that it is only a| nearly the same thing having been Divinely 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace, and| authorized under the administration of the 
there is little left for controversy. The So-| immediate forerunner of the Messiah, with a 
ciety of Friends have always admitted, that | special reference to his dispensation, as a type 
the baptism of John, no less than the divers|of the effectual purification of life and the 
washings prescribed by the Mosaic law, was| affections, which the Christian religion was 
a type of the purification of heart, which is| designed to introduce and establish ; it would 
produced by the effectual baptism of the Holy | have been a surprising circumstance, indeed, 
Spirit. We say it was a type, and only a/if the practice of baptizing with water had 
type, commanded under the typical and pre-| been totally abandoned as soon as the Chris- 
paratory dispensation. But as we do not find | tian dispensation was introduced. John him- 
that our Lord ever commanded his disciples | self appears to have understood the nature and 


'to use it, we think it constitutes no part of the | character of his own dispensation, when speak- 


Christian religion. ing of himself and his Lord, he declared, He 
But call water baptism, as now administer- | must increase, and I must decrease, (John iii. 
ed, a sign of an inward aud spiritual grace, |30,) not suddenly vanish. 
and what do we mean by the expression? It| Though the writer of the letter is unwil- 
is not a visible sign to any but those who are | ling we should suppose that he, or the society 
present where it is administered. If it is a|to which he belongs, considers the baptism 
sign of an inward grace, does it denote that| with water a substitute for the baptism of the 
the grace is necessarily present! Ifa person| Spirit; yet he appears very anxious to con- 
may assume this sign and yet live an irreli- | vince us of error, in judging the type or sign 
gious life, that circumstance indicates that it| to be unnecessary, and urging the professors 
may be a false sign. Common honesty re-|of Christianity to press after the substance 
quires, that a sign should not be hung out or| denoted by the sign. He seems to be afraid 
assumed, unless the thing denoted by it, is pre-| that the tabernacle of our Lord will not be 
sent. We are informed that the grace of| sufficient to shelter us, unless the tabernacle 
God which bringeth salvation hath appeared | of Elias is placed by its side. But the great 
unto all men; not to all who are baptized with | question, whether the baptism with water was 
water; teaching us, that denying ungodliness| ever incorporated with the Christian system 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberly,| by Divine authority, as an ordinance of per- 
righteously, and godly in this present world. | petual obligation, is very lightly touched by 
(Titus ii. 11,12.) Are we to believe that this|him. The advocates of water baptism, and 
grace is dependent upon water baptism? Or|this writer among them, find it easier to 





profession, which is to follow the example of| does that baptism denote, that the subjects of | assume the affirmative of this question, with- 
it have been taught by Divine grace to deny | out proof, than to produce any thing like a 


our Saviour Christ, and to be made like unto 
him, that as he died and rose again for us, so 
should we who are baptised, die from sin and 


ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live a 
sober, righteous and godly life? If they have, 


rise again unto righteousness, continually mor-| it was the grace of God, and not the sign, 


tifying all our evil and corrupt affections, and | 
daily proceeding in all virtue, and godliness of 
living.” He then asks, is this an easy thing 
to the flesh ? 

Here, 1 apprehend, are more misapprehen- 
sions than one. 

In the first place, I can find no intimation 
in the Tract that the doctrine which it advo- 
cates, is peculiar to the Society of Friends. 
The design of the writer evidently was to 
show what the true Christian baptism is, and 
what it is not. In this, he has, I think, been 
successful ; though the brevity which he has 
observed, has probably in some instances, pre- 


that taught them. 

What then has the sign to do with it? The 
citation from the Episcopal office of baptism, 
appears to be intended to prove, that they 
acknowledge the necessity of purification of 
heart, the mortification of our corrupt affec- 
tions, and a life of virtue and godliness. That 
is very well. But we are still left to inquire, 
what effect baptism with water can possibly 
have in producing this purification and godli- 
ness. All the importance appears to belong 
to the thing significd, and not to the sign. If 
the outward sign may be assumed, without 
submitting to, or experiencing the inward 


demonstration of it. He has, indeed, made 
some attempts at argument upon this point ; 
but his reasoning, though sometimes plausi- 
ble, will, I trust, be shown by the subsequent 
observations, to be totally inadequate to the 
establishment of his theory. 

The answer to what he calls the first argu- 
ment in the Tract, does not appear to contain 
any argument at all in favour of water bap- 
tism. He instances the conduct of Pilate, 
who washed his hands, to indicate tothe Jews 
his wish to deny all participation in the death 
of our Saviour ; and the custom of the Gen- 
tiles, to wash their bodies with water when 
they offered sacrifice. ‘Those sacrifices, we 
may remember, were offered to idols ; and the 
washing of Pilate, as a sign of innocence, was 
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unquestionably a false one; for he scourged 
Jesus, and delivered him to be crucified. 
(Matt. xxvii. 26.) Do these facts furnish any 
reason why Christians should be sprinkled or 
immersed in water. 

The author of the Tract, in order to show 
what the true Christian baptism is, quotes the 
declaration of John, as recorded by the four 
evangelists. (Matt. iii. 11. Mark i. 8. Luke 


iii, 16,17. John i. 33.) In all these texts, | 


the baptism with water, and the baptism with 
the Holy Spirit, are too plainly contrasted to 
leave room for dispute; yet the writer of the 
letter asserts, that “John did not describe 
Christian baptism as it was to be administered 
in the church ; but only that miraculous bap- 
tism, with which Christ would set apart his 
immediate disciples. For if John’s descrip- 
tion refers to the ordinary baptism of Chris- 
tians, then no Christians are now baptized ; 
for John says, he shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire. But are any now 
baptized with fire? If John’s description re- 
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Ghost, and they candidly acknowledged their 
ignorance of the subject, he immediately re- 
|ferred to the baptism and declaration of John;| John Exhem was born in the county of 
and when he had laid his hands on them, the Kerry, in Ireland, in the year 1630. When 
Holy Ghost came on them; and they spake |he reached maturity he entered the army, in 
with tongues and prophesied. (Acts xix. 2—| which he remained until convinced of the doe- 
6.) We read, that when Peter and John re- | trines of the gospel of peace and salvation, as 
lated to their fellow-disciples the threatenings | promulgated by the early members of the So- 
lof the rulers, and had prayed, they were all | ciety of Friends. In the year 1658, he laid 
filled with the Holy Ghost. Here was, un-| down the carnal sword; but was soon called 
questionably, the baptism mentioned by John; | to wield a spiritual one in the Lamb’s war. 
yet, in these cases we hear nothing of fire. | Commissioned by his Heavenly Commander, 

The language of John, in the passage in| he was eminently useful in lifting up and sup- 
question, was clearly figurative. As in the} porting the standard of inward and spiritual 
administration of his baptism the subject was| religion. Having been enabled, through the 
immersed in water, and consequently covered | aid and assistance of the Holy Spirit, success- 
with it ; baptism was a very appropriate figure, | fully to contend with the enemies of his own 
to denote a being clothed or covered with the | house, he was qualified to instruct others who 
Holy Spirit. Fire was frequently used as a | were entering, or had entered into the conflict 
figure, to denote the operations of the Divine | with the world, the flesh, and the devil. He 
Spirit. The psalmist says, “ While I was|had a strong testimony to bear against the 
musing the fire burned ; then spake I with MY | spirit of violence and contention, and those 
tongue.” The prophet Isaiah, when speaking | battles of the warrior which are with confused 
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fers to ordinary Christian baptism, then it not | of the advent of our Lord, uses the expression noise, and garments rolled in blood ; but was 
only excludes water, but it includes fire ; and|—“ This shall be with burning and fuel of| earnestly concerned to invite all to engage in 
hence Christian baptism is no longer admin- | fire.” Jeremiah testifies, his word was as a | that conflict which is carried on with burning 
istered. But if we regard John as referring | fire in my bones.” ‘The prophet Malachi, in| and fuel of fire. 
to the miraculous baptism, wherewith Christ | allusion to our blessed Saviour, declares, “the| Jy the power and authority of his Master 
would baptize his first disciples, the matter is| Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to} he contended for the truths in which he most 
plain, that baptism was administered on the|his temple, even the Messenger of the co-| surely believed ; and he was made extensively 
day of Pentecost; for on that day the disci-|venant, whom ye delight in. But who may | useful in strengthening the hands of Friends, 
ples were baptized with the Holy Ghost andjabide the day of his coming, or who shall | who, in that early day, were gathered in very 
with fire.” (See letter.) stand when he appeareth? For he shall be like | smal} companies. In his warfare against the 
I readily agree with the writer, that Chris- | a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s soap. And he | sin and iniquity which abounded, twice during 
tian baptism is not administered by those who | shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver ; and|the course of his life, this soldier of Christ 
profess to administer it, either by sprinkling,|he shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge | believed it right for him to go clothed in sack- 
or immersion with water ; not because it ex-|them as gold and silver ; that they may offer | cloth and ashes through ‘he streets of Cork, 
cludes fire, but because it does not include the | unto the Lord an offering in righteousness.” | calling its inhabitants to repentance, and 
Holy Spirit.” Where that is wanting, there|And again, “ Behold the day cometh, that| amendment of life. The first of these oppor- 
can be no Christian baptism. But the asser-| shall burn as an oven ; and all the proud, yea, | tunities was in the year 1667, and for his 
tion, that John referred to nothing but the|and all that do wickedly, shall be stubble ;| faithfulness he was at that time cast into 
display of baptizing power on the day of Pen. | and the day that cometh shall burn them up, | prison. ‘Thirty-one years afterwards he was 
tecost, appears to me a strange perversion of|that it shall leave them neither root nor| nermitted to perform the same action unmo- 
the text. I am aware that Cyril, Jerome, and| branch.” Compare these predictions with | lested. 
some others, have given it a similar construc-|the declaration of John: “He that cometh! His residence was in the town of Charle- 
tion; yet it is obvious, that the Evangelists, | after me, is mightier than 1; whose shoes I | yijJe, in the county of Cork. The principal 
Mark and John, did not understand it in that} am not worthy to bear; he shall baptize | person in the town was the Earl of Orrery, 
way, for they say nothing of fire. They men-| you with the Holy Ghost and with fire =| who lived in great splendour in a magnificent 
tion only the baptism of the Holy Ghost. whose fan is in his hand ; and he will tho-| mansion, which, through his ill-regulated hos- 
Can any Christian soberly imagine, that| roughly purge his floor, and will gather his| pitality, very often presented scenes of riot 
John intended to say that his Divine Master | wheat into the garner; but he will burn up| and excess. John Exhem, as a true-hearted 
would never baptize his disciples with his|the chaff with unquenchable fire.” Here we | |oyer of the souls of men, could not but be 
spirit but on one occasion; and that the bap-|see the same Divine character and his offices | brought under concern of mind, on account of 
tism would then be accompanied by elemen-| referred to by similar figures. The Apostle | those who were thus abusing the merciful 
tary fire? Or can we infer from the narrative | Paul testified that every man’s work shall be | provisions of a gracious Creatcy, injuring their 
of the sacred historian, that the disciples were | made manifest, for the day shall declare it, | own bodies by an intemperate use of his gifts, 
baptized with elementary fire on the day of| because it shall be revealed by fire; and the | and yielding themselves to the control of ap- 
Pentecost? The declaration that there appear- | fire shall try every man’s work, of what sort | petites and desires degrading to humanity, and 
ed unto them cloven tongues, like as of fire,|it is. (1 Cor. iii. 13.) Sy _ |incompatible with purity and peace. During 
and it sat upon each of them, certainly does} The argument, such as it is, upon this| one such season of revelling and debauch, he 
not imply that they were baptized with fire. | point, appears quite as well calculated to sup- | believed it to be his religious duty to go to 
Hence the prophecy of John, according to this | port the practice of Jacobus Syrus and his | the dwelling, and warn the company assembled 
author’s construction, does not appear to have | followers, as the baptism of water. They,| of the consequence which must result from 
been fulfilled at all. But if we give to John’s|like the author of the letter, construed the | their doings. He entered the apartment, and 
words their obvious meaning, we find them|word fire literally; and in conformity with! jn the fear of the Lord, which bad cast out all 
verified, not only on the day of Pentecost, but|this construction, branded their children) fear of man, he delivered them his warning, 
at numerous other times. The Apostle Peter|either on the face or arm with a hot iron, 
testified, that the Holy Ghost fell on his hear-|in the form of a cross. (Phipps on Bap- 
ers, at the house of Cornelius, as on them at | tism.) 
the beginning. (Acts xi. 15.) When Paul 
asked the disciples, whom he found at Ephe- 
sus, whether they had received the Holy os 











_and called them to repentance. He did more 
—he told them that the stately mansion, then 
disgraced by their revelling, should be made 
desolate, and become a habitation for the 
fowls of the air. The servants, stirred 
with anger at this denunciation, would have 





(To be continued.) 
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expelled him from the house, but the master jin the work of the gospel ministry to distant 1840, the number of gallons taken out for 
interfered, and commanded’ that they should |lands. This also was accomplished by the home consumption was 2,212,465; while in 
neither interrupt nor lay hands upon him. |dedication of a young man then present, who the corresponding quarter this year it was 
When John. had delivered the message com- | came forth in the ministry, and travelled much only 1,682,548, a reduction of 529,917 gal. 
mitted to him, he withdrew,—but quickly |in the exercise thereof, whilst his labour, both |lons on the consumption of three months. 
returned, sought an interview with the earl, | at home and abroad, were to the edification of 
and addressed him in these words, “‘ Because | the churches. 
thou hast been kind and loving to the servant aving enlisted for life, under his spiritual; Horse shoes are now manufactured at Troy 
of the Lord, the evil shall not be in thy days.” | captain, he was found at his post to the last./on a very extensive scale, by machinery. The 
Such were the prophetic declarations—and | Clad in the armor of light, he had been en-|Troy Whig says, that straight bars of iron are 
long before the messenger was released from | abled to stand through every evil day. His transformed into horse shoes, grooved and 
his earthly warfare, he witnessed their complete | loins girt about with truth; the breast-plate of punched, at the rate of fifteen per minute. 
fulfillment. The nobleman died, and left his| righteousness upon him; his head covered | Henry Burden is the author of the inven. 
— palace in all its glory and brightness.|with the helmet of salvation; his feet shod tion. 
ut a afterwards civil commotions broke | with the preparation of the gospel of peace ; 
out in Ireland, and this building, with many /|the shield of faith protecting him from the 505 eee 
others, became a to the om As it fiery darts of the and end the sword of the THE FRIEND. 
lay desolate, the fowls of the air built their | spirit being the weapon of his warfare. ETO 
nests within the deserted walls. ; Beloved by his friends and neighbours, in EIGHTH MONTH, 6, 1842. 
During the contest between the adherents |innocency and ly sincesity he walked | QQ as 
of James II. and William III.,this soldier|amongst them. Having been favoured to} We commence to-day the republication in 
of Christ, with many other of his faithful | maintain a watchful care to each duty as mani- |“ The Friend” of a small pamphlet of about 
brethren, suffered deeply. At one period, a/|fested, he was enabled to look back with com-| forty pages, just printed in this city for circu. 
number of the officers of the Irish army were | fort, and forward with hope. In 1721, being) lation, on the subject of Baptism, by Enoch 
quartered at his house, and although partaking | then in his 92d year, he was relieved from| Lewis ; having been prepared and published, 
at his table, and enjoying the comforts of his|his post in the church militant, and joined|as we understand, under the supervision of our 
dwelling, they made him the daily object of|to the church triumphant, where conflicts are| Meeting for Sufferings. The pamphlet, or 
their ridicule. It was the constant practice | unknown. letter, on the same subject, to which this is a 
of John Exhem to spend a portion of each reply, recently written and addressed to the 
day in quiet retirement, seeking after commu- Society of Friends, and which we have read, 
nion with the Father of Spirits, in spirit and is, in our opinion, a feeble attempt to refute 
in truth. One morning as he was coming the views entertained by Friends, and which 
forth from his chamber with a countenance have so often been ably and fully set forth by 
bearing witness, through its solemnity, to the Barclay and others. The reply, nevertheless, 
occupation in which he had been engaged, under the circumstances of the case, seemed 
the principal officer began, in his usual man- expedient, and is, as we conceive, not only an 
ner, to deride and scoff. Whilst he was thus ample refutation of the flimsy assumptions and 
employed, John gazed earnestly upon him, and reasoning of the letter, but such an exposition 
at length, in the power and authority of Truth, of the nature of Christian baptism as will 
said, “ By this time to-morrow, not one of you prove seasonable at the present time, and can- 
will be here to afflict my soul.” Confounded not be controverted upon any fair or rational 
by this communication, the abashed officer interpretation of Scripture declarations. Those 
went immediately to the governor, and in-/na cedro,” meaning any work worthy of be-|who wish to be supplied with copies for their 
formed him what he had just heard. Ajing anointed with cedar oil, or in other|own use, or for distribution, may be accom- 
file of musketeers soon arrested John, who| words, worthy of being preserved and remem-| modated by calling on Nathan Kite, corner of 
readily acknowledged having thus spoken| bered. Apple-tree alley and Fourth street. 
to the officer. On being questioned why he 
should. make such an assertion, he replied, 
that the event he had foretold, had been mani- 
fested to him in his silent waiting upon the 
Lord. The governor, regarding him as a 
dreaming enthusiast, set him at liberty, and he 
peacefully returned home. That very day the 
battle of the Boyne was fought, and the Irish 
army being defeated, an express was sent to 
the forces stationed at Charleville, to throw 
themselves immediately into Limerick. The 
command reached the place during the night, 
and before John arose the next morning, 
every one of his late guests had departed. 

He continued faithfully fulfilling his duties 
at the command of his Saviour; and in the 
year 1710, being then more than eighty years 
old, he performed a religious visit to most of 
the families of Friends throughout Ireland. 
He was then nearly blind ; but his love to his 
Divine Master, and to his Christian brethren 
continued unabated, as did also the clearness 
of his spiritual perceptions. In one of the 
families he was led to declare, that there was| January to 5th April last, and corresponding 
a youth present, upon whom the Lord would | periods of 1840 and 1841. The decrease is 

pour out of his spirit, and qualify him to travel|enormous. In the quarter, ending April 5th, 

































































To Preserve Books.—A few drops of any 
perfumed oil will secure libraries from the 
consuming effects of mould and damp. Rus- 
sian leather, which is perfumed with the tar 
of the birch tree, never ,moulders ; and mer- 
chants suffer large bales of this leather to re- 
main in the London docks, knowing that it 
cannot sustain any injury from damp. The 
manner. of preserving books with perfumed oil 
was known to the ancients. The Romans 
used oil of the cedarto preserve valuable MSS. 
Hence the expression used by Horace, “ Dig- 


Cycle of the Seasons.—An Englishman by 
the name of Howard, has kept a meteorologi- 
cal journal for forty years ; and has published 
the result of his observations, through two 
complete cycles of eighteen years. The re- 
sult shows a very great general resemblance 
between the two periods. In each period there 
is a succession of years above the average de- 
gree of warmth, and a succession of years be- 
low the average. In eighteen years the moon, 
sun, and earth come into the same relative 
position, where they were at the beginning of 
the period. And the theory is, that the tem- 

rature, moisture, and winds, &c., are mate- 
rially affected by the relative position of these 
bodies. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
153 Market street, up stairs; Isaiah Hacker, 
No. 112 south Third street, and No. 32 
Chestnut street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 
North Tenth street, and 26 South Front 
street ; Charles Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth 
street, and No. 56 Chestnut street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—Jere- 
miah Willéts, No. 198 North Fifth street ; 
Jeremiah Hacker, No. 128 Spruce street ; 
John Farnum, No. 116 Arch street. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 


Progress of Temperance in Ireland.—A 
return has been made of the spirits taken out 
for home consumption in Ireland from 5th 
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